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NORTHMEN IN AMERICA. 



(Junk, 



NUKTIIMKN IN AMEK1CA. 

Gnmuv it tinted by Prof. Cm. C. Kak.n, mul/omuleil 
on hi* work " Antmjuitatks Amkkicanx, tier. 
Scrip/ores Septettttitmales return Ante-Colnm- 
himtiirttm in Anteticn," published by him in 
1837 through the Royal Sociktv ok North- 
khn Antiquariks of CnpenhageH. 

The Dane (iarilar, of Swedish origin, was the 
first Northman who discovered Iceland, in 803. 
Only a few out-placet of this country had been 
visited previously, about seventy years before, 
by Irish hermits. Eleven years subsequently, 
or in 874, the Norwegian Ingolf began the 
colonizations of the country, which was com- 
pleted during a space of sixty years. The 
colonists, many of whom belonged to the most j 
illustrious and most civilized families in the 
North, established in Iceland a nourishing Re- 
public. Hero, on this distant isle-rock, the 
Old-Danish or Old-Northern language was pre- 
served unchanged for centuries, and here in the 
Etlilns were treasured those Folk-songs and 
h'olk-inyths, and in the S<irjas those historical 
Tales and legends, which the first settlers had 
brought with them from their Scandinavian 
mother-lands. Iceland was therefore the cra- 
dle of an historical literature of immcusc value. 

The situation of the island and the relation- 
ship of the colony to foreign countries in its 
earlier |ieriod, compelled its inhabitants to ex- 
ercise and dcvclope their hereditary maritime 
skill and thirst for new discoveries across the 
great Ocean. As early as the year 877 Gunn- 
biora saw for the first time the mountainous 
coast of Greenland. But this land was first 
visited by Krik the lied, in 983, who three 
years afterwards, in 980, by means of Icelandic 
emigrants, established the first colony on its 
south-western shore, where afterwards, in 
1 124, the Bishop's Sco of Gardar was founded, 
which subsisted for upwards of three hundred 
years. The chief firths or bays were named 
after the heads of the expedition. Erik the 
lied settled in Eriks-firth, Einar, Kafn and 
Ketil in the firths called after them, and Hcriiilf 
on lleriulfsnes. On a voyage from Iceland to 
Greenland this same year (98G), Biarne, the 
son of the latter, was driven far out to sea 



towards the south-west, and for the first time 
beheld the coasts of the American lands, after- 
wards visited and named by his countrymen. 
In order to examine these countries more nar- 
rowly, Leif the Fortunate, son of Erik the Red, 
undertook a voyage of discovery thither in the 
year 1000. He landed on the shores described 
by Biarne, detailed the character of these lands 
more exactly, and gave them names according 
to their appearance: Ilelluland (Newfoundland) 
was so called from its flat stones, Markland 
(Nova Scotia) from its woods, and Vineland 
(New England) from its vines. Here he re- 
mained for some time, and constructed largo 
houses, called after him Lcifabudir (Licf's 
Booths). A German named Tyrker, who ac- 
companied Leif on this voyage, was the man 
who found the wild vines, which he recognized 
from having seen them in his own laud, and 
Leif gave the country its name from this cir- 
cumstance. Two years afterwards Leif 's bro- 
ther, Thorwald, repaired thither, and in 1003 
caused an expedition to be undertaken to the 
south, along the shore, but he was killed in the 
summer of 1004 on a voyage northwards, in a 
skirmish with the natives. 

The most distinguished however of all the 
first American discoverers is Thorlinn Karlsofnc, 
an Icelander, whose genealogy is carried Kick 
in the Old-Northern annals to Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Scottish and Irish ancestors, some 
of them of royal blood. In 1000 this chief on a 
merchant-voyage visited Greenland and there 
married Gudrid, the widow of Thorstein (son 
of Erik the Red), who had died the year before 
in an unsuccessful expedition to Vineland. Ac- 
companied by his wife, who encouraged hint to 
this voyage, and by a crew of 100 men on l>oard 
three vessels, he repaired in the spring of 1007 
to Vineland, where he remained for three 
years, and had communications with the abori- 
gines. Here bis wife Gudrid bore him a mm 
Snorre, who became the founder of an illus- 
trious family in Iceland, which gave that island 
several of its first bishops. His daughter's son 
was the celebrated Bishop Thorlak Runolfson, 
who published the first Christian Code of Ice- 
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land. lu 1121 Bishop Erik sailed to Vineland 
from Greenland, doubtless for tbc purpose of 
strengthening his countrymen in their Christian 
faith. 

The notices given by the ol.l Icelandic voy- 
age-chroniclers respecting the climate, the soil 
and the productions of this new- country are 
very characteristic. Nay, wo have even a 
statement of this kind as ol I as the eleventh 
century from a writer not a Northman — Adam 
of Bremen ; he states, on the authority of Svein 
Estridson, the King of Dem.iark, a nephew of 
Canute the Great, that tho country got its 
name from the vine growing wild there. It is 
a remarkable coincidence in this respect that 
its English re-discoverers, for the same reason, 
name the large island which is close off the 
coast Martha's Vintya.nl. Spontaneously grow- 
ing wheat (maize or Indian corn) was also 
found in this country. 

In the meantime it is the total result of the 
nautical, geographical and astronomical evi- 
dences in the original documents, which places 
the situation of the countries discovered beyond 
all doubt. The number of days' sail between 
the several newly-found lands, the striking de- 
scription of the coasts, especially tbc white 
sand-banks of Nova Scotia and the long beaches 
and downs of a peculiar appearance on Cape 
Cod (the Kialarnes and Furdustrandir of the 
Northmen) are not to be mistaken. In addi- 
tion hereto we have the astronomical remark 
that the shortest day in Vineland was 9 hours 
long, which fixes the latitude of 41° 24' 10", 
or just that of the promontories which limit the 
entrances to Mount Hope Bay, where Leif 's 
booths were built, and in the district around 
which the old Northmen had their head estab- 
lishment, which was named by them Hop. 

The Northmen were also acquainted with 
American land still farther to the South, called 
by them Hvitramannaland (tho land of the 
White Men) or Ireland-it-mikla (Great Ire- 
laud). The exact situation of this country is 
not stated ; it was probably North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. In 12GC some 
priests at Gardar in Greenland set on foot a 



voyage of discovery to the arctic regions of 
America An astronomical observation proves 
that this took place through Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow's Strait to the latitude of Welling- 
ton Channel. The last memorandum supplied 
by the old Icelandic records, is a voyage from 
(ireenland to Markland in 1347. 



EXPEDITIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

1. Paraguay EipaUtioii The United States' 

exploring steamer " Argentina," Captain Page, 
was to leave Buenos Ayres about the 20th 
April, for the Kio Paraguay, accompanied by 
the small steamer " Alpha." The expedition- 
vessels will proceed, in the first instance, direct 
to the sources of the Paraguay, and will then 
ascend the Pilcomayo. The " Argentina" will 
go as far as her draught will permit her, when 
the explorers will embark in the Alpha. 

2. Er/xriititnt /rum St. Paul to British Colum- 
bia St. Paul, Minn., is situated in lat. 45°, 

and long. 93°; Fort Thompson, in lat. 51°, 
and long. 122° west. Between these two 
points is an immense and little known region, 
comprising the valleys of the Minnesota, the 
Red River of the North, the Assinneboin, Lake 
Winnipeg, and both branches of the Saskatche- 
wan. Beyond the latter are the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and west of the mountains, Froser River, 
(the seat of the new gold region,) flowing into 
the Gulf of Georgia, opposite Vancouver's 
Island, and within a few miles of Washington 
Territory. 

With a view to explore this region, an expe- 
dition is now being organized, and will set out 
early in June from St. Paul, for a thorough 
and careful exploration of the region described. 

The route of the expedition will be direct to 
the headwaters of the Red River ; thence by 
steamboat to Pembina ; thence north-westerly 
to the great bend of the South Saskatchewan ; 
thence to the sources of that river in or near 
the Kootanais Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
This pass is in about lat. 50° north. It is pro- 
posed here to explore the eastern base of the 
mountains, pros|tecting for gold in the streams, 
and obtaining full particulars of the climatr 



